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Members of the New York City Committee, National Woman's Party, who recently endorsed 

the action of the National Conference in supporting Hoover and Curtis, and are now actively 

campaigning in New York City. Left to right, seated: Mrs. John Winters Brannan, Mrs. 

Joseph W,. Dixon, Mrs. Lloyd Williams. Standing: Miss Rebecca Hourwich, Mrs. John Jay 
Vhite, Mrs. John Rogers, Mrs. Dana Brannan, 
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OBJECT OF THE WOMAN’S PARTY 

The object of this organization shall be 

to secure for women complete equality 

with men under the law and in all human 
relationships. 


THE LUCRETIA MOTT AMENDMENT 
“Men and women shall have Equal Rights 
throughout the United States and every 
place subject to its jurisdiction.” 


“Congress shall have power to enforce 
this article by appropriate legislation.” 
{Senate Joint Resolution Number 64.] 
Introduced in the Senate, January 4, 1928, 


by Spnator CHARLES FE. Curtis, Kansas. 
Introduced in the House, May 18, 1928, 


by REPRESENTATIVE FREDERICK W. MaGRaby, 
Pennsylvania. | 
& 


Equal Rights 


Is Common Sense Sex-Limited? 


NE of the fallacies involved in welfare legislation for women only is’ 
() the assumption that adult women are not as competent as men to 
decide what available jobs in the open labor market offer the best 
opportunity for making a livelihood. It is presupposed that the average man 
has sense enough to profit by being given a chance to decide for himself what 
job he shall select. | 
If he wishes to work at night, well and good; wrobebh no daytime job he 
can get offers as good wages or as short hours. Or perhaps he cannot get any 
daytime work at all. At any event his choice is left free, his common sense 
being regarded as sufficient to insure his selection of the best job available. 
With adult women, on the contrary, the case is reversed. Welfare legisla- 
tion for women only inevitably implies that women are incompetent to choose 
the best job available under present economic conditions. The State must 
make the decision for them, as in the case of idiots, criminals and children. 
This is the assumption made by Governor Smith and constitutes the reason 
why the National Woman’s Party is opposing his election. 


HAT the working women who were affected. by Governor Smith’s welfare 

laws did not want these laws, and now find them an impossible handicap 
in earning their livelihood, is well indicated by the facts. 

For example, laws sponsored by Governor Smith have been placed upon 
the statute books of New York State forbidding women to work in certain — 
occupations after ten o’clock at night. | 

Among the women affected were: Writers and reporters in newspaper. 
offices ; proofreaders, linotypists and monotypists in newspaper offices; licensed 
pharmacists; restaurant workers; messengers in first and second-class cities; 
elevator operators (except in hotels), and workers on street, surface, electric, 
subway or elevated roads. 

Now it is fair to assume that if the women affected had really desired 
these laws or had found them a “protection,” as Governor Smith cheerfully 
assumes, they would have let them rest in peace upon the statute books. But 
they did no such thing. On the contrary, one group after another of the 


women affected by these laws has demanded exemption from their provisions: — . 


Women writers and reporters in newspaper offices succeeded in having the 
six-day week regulation of their work removed by the Legislature, and also 
secured exemption from the provisions of the night-work law in 1919. 

Women railroad workers demanded the repeal of the laws restricting their 
industrial opportunities. They succeeded in 1920 in having a law passed can- 
celling all hour limitations for women on railroads, except conductors and 
guards. 

Women peintens: linotypists and monotypists in newspaper offices, after 
eight years of agitation, during which they sacrificed leisure and savings, 
secured exemption from the “protection” of the night-work law in 1921. 

Women pharmacists secured exemption from the provisions of the night- 
work law in 1928. 

Women restaurant workers worked during the entire 1928 session of the 
Legislature for exemption from the restrictions of all special labor laws for 
women, including the night-work law. 


HE tendency in industry today is to esos with or limit night work, 

whether for men or women. 

If night work is detrimental to health, the solution of the problem is to 
make night-work lays, for the various occupations, apply to both men and 
women, as is now done in Norway, and not to pass no-night work laws applying 
to women alone. In this way the health of both men and women would be 
protected, and women would not be subjected to an additional economic 
handicap in competing with men. 

We believe that when night work is in operation an adult woman should 


‘have the same right as a man to engage in it if she chooses. It is for her, not 


for others, to decide whether or not her earnings in such work compensate 
for the disturbance of normal routine. It is for her, not for others, to decide 
whether or not her private arrangements are better served by night work 
than by day work. _ 

We believe that her decisions will be just as valid as are those of men, and 
we resent the interference of Governor Smith or any other person with her 
free choice of an occupation. The common sense of women being then at stake, 
we await with interest the outcome of the approaching electidn. 
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The Campaign Progresses 


HILE other campaign speakers 
WV wrestle with the tariff, water 
power, and the farmers’ problems, 
Woman’s Party speakers are placing be- 
fore the women of New York the position 
of women before the law and are urging 
them to vote in this election for the ad- 
vancement of women, just as labor, farm- 
ers, prohibitionists and other groups vote 
for the issues they consider most im- 
portant. 
From now until election Mary Murray, 
Ella Sherwin, Maud Williams, Frances 
Roberts and other wage-earning women 


of our Industrial Council will speak to 


factory women during their luncheon 
hour on the position of the two Presi- 
dential candidates on equal opportunity 
for women. | 

Night after night automobiles, pla- 
carded with Equal Rights and Hoover and 
Curtis signs, and with the purple, white, 
and gold banners of the Woman’s Party 
fluttering in the breeze, are carrying 
Woman’s Party speakers to busy street 


corners, where large crowds of men and > 


women gather to hear about Equal Rights 
for men and women and to learn why 
women believe that there is more hope for 
the advancement of the legal status of 
women through the election of Hoover and 
Curtis than through that of Gov. Smith. 


Those of us who in former years have 
casually joined a street corner crowd to 
listen to a political speaker have become 
accustomed to see men and women stop 
for a few minutes and then pass on, leav- 
ing perhaps only three or four people who 
would remain until the speeches were fin- 
ished. At the street meetings held by the 
Woman’s Party in New York City, a large 
crowd has assembled. Nearly all of the 
men and women have stayed on through 
all of the speeches and in the end have 
asked questions which showed that Equal 
Rights for women was of interest to them. 
When a stray man ventured some remark 
about women not being equal to men, 
physically or mentally, and therefore 
should be “protected,” women in the audi- 
ence had a ready retort in defense of their 
sex. 
A political writer recently stated that 
in this election. there are currents the 
deepth and strength of which no one can 
now accurately determine. We know this 
to be true. We were already certain of 
it, but these street meetings strengthen 
our conviction that the rank and file of 
women believe in Equal Rights for men 
and women and that if a sufficient num- 
ber of them could be reached, their votes 
might easily be the deciding factor in the 
coming election. 


Just one example shows the reaction of 
women to an issue which plays an im- 
portant part in their own lives. This one 
instance confirms our judgment that 
Equal Rights can be and is being made 
a campaign issue. 

One woman, who had been listening at- 
tentively throughout an hour of speeches 
by Mabel Vernon, Mary Murray, Ella 
Sherwin and others, approached a speaker 
and said: 

“Can you tell me where I can register 
to vote? I hadn’t thought of voting this 


_ year for I don’t know much about the dif- 


ferent questions they are voting on. When 
I read the newspapers, one paper says 
that one man will be all right for Presi- 
dent on all of these question and another 
paper says that that man will be all 
wrong, and I don’t know what to believe. 
But I work for my living in a hotel and 
I know that everything you have said here 
tonight about equal opportunity for wom- 
en is right, and I want to vote for the man 
who says that he will work to remove re- 
strictions of opportunity. I am not for 
any man for President who believes in 
this day and age that women who have 
to work for their living should be pro- 


tected by laws that do not apply to men 
too.” 


Zonta Studies Results of Inequality 


tion of the Confederation of Zonta 

Clubs (business and professional 
executives), held at St. Paul, Minnesota, 
in June, contain the discussion on a reso- 
lution offered by New York City Zonta to 
the effect that women in the professions, 
in business, and in industry shall be free 
to work and to be protected as workers 
on the same terms as men, and that legis- 


} HE minutes of the Eighth Conven- 


lation shall be based on the nature of the © 


work and not on the sex of the worker. 

In an illuminating speech in behalf of 
the resolution, Nina Broderick Price, 
president of New York City Zonta, and 
one of the outstanding advertising women 
in the country, gave the background of 
special restrictive labor laws for women, 
showing the part played by leaders of 
men’s labor unions and social welfare 
workers in building up a barrier of so- 
called “protective” laws around the wom- 
an industrial worker, and how today that 
barrier is beginning to menace the busi- 
ness and professional woman. She recited 
the growing number of business and pro- 
fessional women’s organizations on record 
against special labor laws for women, and 
ended by saying: 

‘‘We women in professions and in busi- 
ness and industry should be free to work 


and to be protected as workers on the 
same terms as men, and legislation should 
be based on the nature of the work and 
not upon the sex of the worker. We are 
perfectly willing to have protective legis- 
lation on the basis of the work, if it also 
includes men. Any legislation purely for 
women, where men are free and able to 


Hoover on 
Industrial Equality 


Replying to the Woman’s Party delega- 
tion which asked his support of the Equal 
Rights Amendment, Mr. Hoover said in 
“J think you will agree with me that 
any plea based on equality of opportunity 
and the removal of restrictions from any 
group would have a great appeal for me. 
* * & 

“I would go to any extent to remove 
restrictions on equality of opportunity. 

* * 

“If I find to my satisfaction that this 
amendment (the Equal Rights Amend- 
ment) is necessary to obtain equality of 
opportunity, I will be with you.” 


make contracts, puts the men on a con- 
sistently less competitive basis.” 

The negative side ‘was presented by 
Florence Monahan, of St. Paul. Miss 
Monahan brought out the fact that is set 
forth nearly every time the proponents of 
special labor laws for women present their 
arguments, that certain groups of well- 
intentioned women intend to urge re- 
strictive laws for women workers regard- 
less of the wishes of the women concerned. 

“We believe,” said Miss Monahan, “pro- 


_tective legislation for under-privileged 


women is protection for the race. These 
young women, and there is a great army 
of young women in industry, work long 
hours. Even if they themselves say they 
want to work long hours, they are en- 
dangering the vitality and health of fu- 
ture generations.” 
William Green, president of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, in a speech made 
before the Jewish Orthodox Societies in 
New York City, in 1927, was quoted as 
saying that the eight-hour day has been 
almost universally established through- 
out this country, however. The New York 
State Industrial Survey Commission in 
its 1927 report to the Legislature, stated 
that it found that an overwhelming num- 
ber of the women of the State were already 
working on a 48-hour schedule, and of the | 
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few who were working longer than 48 


hours, few worked as long as 54 hours. 
Miss Monahan quoted from statistics 
gathered by the Women’s Bureau of the 
United States Department of Labor in an 
attempt to prove that women in execu- 
tive and supervisory positions had suf. 
fered no hardship in States where special 
labor laws for women exist. | 
This is contrary to the evidence being 
accumulated in New York. The business 
and professional women of California, 
who defeated the law proposed by the 
State Labor Commission, to bring busi- 
ness and professional women under the 
restrictions of a rigid eight-hour law, must 
have been fully convinced that such a law 


would be a decided menace to wage-earn- 


ing women. 

“The opportunities of women in indus- 
try,” said Miss Monahan, “seem to have 
been unaffected by the daily and weekly 
hour regulations. The fact that in certain 
States women cannot work overtime has 
resulted, not in the restriction of women’s 
employment, but in increased opportuni- 
ties for women, because in States where 
the women’s hours are so limited that they 
cannot work overtime, it is the usual 
policy of employers to hire additional 
women when there is extra work or else 
to carry a larger force of women the year 
around to handle the peak season.” 

This is a very weak argument in favor 
of “increased opportunities” for women. 
Anyone with ordinary common sense 
would know that employers could not 
carry a larger force of women the year 
around in order to have them for the peak 
season! It isn’t done. Miss Monahan 
proceeds to say that “efficient manage- 
ment” is the solution of the problem, as 
it “levels out the peaks so that there is 
no overtime problem.” 


HE continues: | 

“Many of us have heard the story of 
the women employed in the rapid transit 
companies of New York City, who were 
taken on during the war as conductors 
and who had been employed as agents for 
many years before the war, who were put 
under the factory law limiting their hours 
to nine consecutive hours a day and 54 
hours a week, prohibiting night work and 
requiring one hour for lunch and one day’s 
rest in seven. Asa result of the extension 
of the law to this occupation the company 
laid off many women and claimed that it 
was due entirely to the law. After con- 
siderable effort on the part of the women 
who had been laid off, and others the law 
was repealed. This story has been told 
many times as an example of what legis- 
lation does to working women. 

“Now, I want to emphasize more strong- 
ly perhaps than I want to emphasize any- 
thing else that the effect of this law on 
this occupation in the first place is not 
entirely clear and in the second place 
cannot possibly be interpreted as typical 
of the effect on other occupations of 


women. In the first place employment 
in transportation offers unusual prob- 
lems. We all know of the peak periods 
which come in transportation, but they 
are far-distant from each other and we 
can realize some of the problems which 
must come to a company which has to 
have its maximum number of employees 
at two periods of the day 10 or 12 hours 
apart and is faced with a law which re- 
quires that its women be employed a 
limited number of consecutive hours. The 
transportation company also must run 
continuously, and the shifts on which the 
various employees work are some of them 
desirable and some of them undesirable.” 

It seems very strange that so much em- 
phasis should be placed on a statement 
that the effect of the law regulating the 
hours of women but not those of men on 
railroads “is not entirely clear,” and, in 


any event that it cannot “possibly be inter- 
preted as typical of the effect on other oc-. 


cupations of women.” 


The effect of the railroad law is entirely 


clear to the women who were affected by 
it. Mary A. Murray, chairman of the 


Industrial Council of the National Wom- ° 


an’s Party, one of the railroad workers 
who lost her job at the time the law was 
passed, has this to say about it: 

“Tt has actually been said that the em- 
ployment of women on railroads in New 
York was a war measure and that they 
were being discharged before and during 
the passage of the law. Such statements 
are absolutely false. Women had been 
employed on the railroads for more than 
thirty years. There were 1,500 women on 
the payroll of the B. M. T., two women 
were on its pension list, and two more had 
been in the service for 27 years when the 
World War began. Asa result of the pas- 
sage of the law in 1919, about three thou- 
sand railroad women were thrown out of 
employment. Others had their hours and 
pay cut down. I was one of them. I 
know. Some of us got our jobs back the 
next year, when ticket sellers secured ex- 
emption from the Legislature.” 

As to the effect of special labor laws 
for women, no one disputes the fact that 
all women working in drug and candy 
stores in the State of New York, all 
women writers and reporters, proofreaders 
and printers in newspaper offices, all 
women restaurant workers, women phar- 


macists, women messengers, women ele-— 


vator operators (except in hotels), and 
women at newsstands were thrown out of 
employment when the law prohibiting 
them from working after 10 P. M. was 
passed. 


“HERE is proof that these laws were 
A passed against the wishes of the wom- 
en concerned, on the ground that they 
should be legislated for “for their own 


- good—for the benefit of their health and 


morals.” One group after another went 
to the Legislature to demand exemption 


Equal Rights 


from the provisions of the law. This, 
however, was not an easy task. 

Miss Monahan refers to these exemp- 
tions. “The very fact,” she states, “that 
exemptions may be secured for certain 
groups of women highly enough trained 
and well enough organized to secure them 
shows there is no danger of protective 
legislation taking opportunities from any 
group of women, and the great thing for 
us to remember is that we can only secure 
for this great mass of women in industry 
some small approach to equality. With 
all the protective legislation we can se- 
cure for them they will never have equality 
which women in business or professions 
can secure for themselves.” 

Securing exemption from the pro- 
visions of special labor laws which were 
imposed upon them by social welfare 
workers has been a tremendous task for 
the groups of women who organized for 
the purpose of demanding exemption. It 


‘took women printers eight years to secure 


exemption from the New York Legisla- 
ture. They were thrown out of their well- 
paid jobs and were replaced by men. They 
sacrificed leisure and their savings in 
order to agitate for the repeal of the law. 
The women railroad workers were unable 
to secure exemption except for ticket 
sellers. The rest lost their jobs. Women 
newspaper writers and reporters and 
women pharmacists have secured exemp- 
tion. Women restaurant workers did not 
organize until the National Woman’s 


- Party formed its Industrial Council. 


There they are now organized for the pur- 
pose of obtaining exemption from re- 
strictive laws affecting them. Clerks in 
candy and drug stores, elevator operators 
and women at newsstands are surely as 
“highly trained” in their own lines as 
ticket sellers on railroads and workers in 
other occupations. 

The line of reasoning of the proponents 
of special labor laws for women, if Miss 
Monahan’s arguments are considered typi- 
cal, seems to be that “some of us believe 
that for the good of the race we are justi- 
fied in securing the passage of laws re- 
stricting women, whether or not they 
want them. If any group objects, if it is. 
highly enough trained and well enough 
organized, it can spend from one to ten 
years of time and all the money it can 
raise to secure exemption from the pro- 
visions: of the laws which we think are 
good for them. However, if we do not 
approve of exemption for that particular 
group, we will protest to the Legislature, 
as we have done in New York, against 
such exemption.” 

No wonder wage-earning women ask to 
_be protected from their protectors! 

The Zonta Convention voted to recom- 
mend to all of its local clubs the study of 
the question of industrial equality for 
women during the coming year. 
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the British Open Door Council, that 
legislation for the protection of the 
worker shall be based upon the nature of 
the work and not upon the sex of the 
worker. 
One of the biggest fights of the future 
is coming on the question of industrial 
equality. Women are demanding two 


[ene I speak to the watchword of 


things in industry: one is equal pay for 


equal work; the other is equal oppor- 
tunity. They do not want special sex 
legislation. In my own country, Great 
Britain, the only opposition to this 
equality comes from two groups—one 
large, one small. The large group is labor 
itself, including the trade unionists; in- 
cluding that is woman’s competitors in 
industry, who show a desire to keep 
women out of industry, or if admitted, to 
keep them in the lower grades. The small 
group is composed of social reformers who 
see industrial women sweated, exploited, 
and who seek to change those wrongs by 
special protection applying to women and 
not to men. In this country my observa- 
tion shows me the social reformers as a 
large group in favor of special legislation 
for the woman in industry. 

Talking to a leading labor official, also 


_.a member of Parliament in my own coun- 


try, last year, she wished to agree with 
the equalitarians and yet have special 
laws for women. She was, she said, en- 
tirely in favor of equality. ‘My slogan,” 
she said, “is perfect equality, but special 
privileges.” On this side, also, last year 
one of the largest social reform groups in 
the United States issued a pamphlet in 
favor of special legislation for women in 
industry, with the caption, “Equal 
Rights? Yes. Identical Rights? No.” 

To take the first quotation, ‘Perfect 
Equality, But Special Privileges.” Per- 
fect equality excludes special privileges. 
The instant you introduce either special 
or privilege you destroy both perfect and 
equality. Equal pay for equal work and 
equality of opportunity can know no privi- 
leges. Further, to call special legislation 
imposed on the industrial woman worker 
necessarily a privilege is far from the 
truth. To take one example only of this 
type of legislation, the prohibition — to 
women—of night work. This may have 
been privilege to some individual women 
who were fortunate enough to have some 
other source of livelihood than their night 
job by which they were enabled to sleep 
comfortably in their beds instead of earn- 
ing the rent, but there is no doubt that 
such prohibition has turned many women 
out of good employment, and what is the 
worse, has lowered the whole status of 
women in employment generally. To 
enter a field, such as the industrial field, 


Industrial 


Address Delivered Over WEVD on Sep- 

tember 25 by Helen A. Archdale, Inter- 

national Secretary, Six Point Group 

(England), and Member of the I[nterna- 

tional Advisory Council, National 
Woman's Party 


where there is open competition, and then 
to be there treated as a separate and 
peculiar class, to have to work at different 
hours, to have to stop work at different 
hours, to come to work at different hours, 
to work under different conditions to all 
the other free competitors is to keep that 


class down, not up. It closes to that class 


all freedom of competition. Such restric- 
tion is a handicap, not a privilege. British 
labor cannot reconcile “special privileges” 
with its other statement that women in 
industry form “the worst paid and least 
organized” section, a statement publicly 
made by the Standing Joint Committee of 
Industrial Women’s Organizations. Such 
privileges, with such results, women would 
do well to reject and to insist instead 
upon equality, upon the same safeguards 
as men have, legislation or trade union 
regulation. 


HE other quotation, “Equal Rights? 

Yes. Identical Rights? No,” is a quib- 
ble. The rights of no two human beings are 
or can be identical and women are not so 
foolish as to make any such demand. But 
Equal Rights can and should be common 
to all human beings, and it is that ele- 
mentary equality of opportunity that 
women are demanding. They are not ask- 
ing for anything peculiar, for anything 
now denied to men. They only ask to be 
treated on the level. They do not want 
special privileges, they do not want iden- 
tity, they do not want handicapping. 
They want a fair field and no favor, Ifa 
woman fails at any job, let her fail. It 
would be her own individual fault if she 
fails just as it is the individual fault of 


a man if he fails. To prevent her from | 


trying is no protection; it is tyranny and 
entirely unjustifiable. 

It is admitted the world over that 
women in industry are worse off than men 
in industry; their wages are lower for 
doing the same work; their organization 


into such protective agencies as trade 


unions is far inferior to the organization 
among men. It is only in sections of in- 
dustry that women are on a level with 
men, and these not large or important 
sections. In the social strata where the 


_underpaid woman worker lives the strug- 


gle for bare existence is so great, so in- 
tense, so unremitting, that the lack of 
energy to revolt among this class is ex- 
plained, and we must look to the two 
groups I mentioned before for an expjana- 
tion of the continuancé of the degradation 
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of the woman industrial worker. We 
must look to her fellow-man worker, who 
is also her competitor, and we must look 
to the social reformer, whose job would 
be gone if reform came. 


HE attitude of organized labor to the | 

woman worker is definitely exclusive. 
Men in industry have so long fought with 
their enemies’ exploitation, unemploy- 
ment, that they regard any competitor 
with fear and dislike. Before women en- 
tered industry in the large numbers we 
now know, men had tried various ways of 
restricting competition, of controlling the 
numbers in each trade. The guilds and 
later the unions tried restriction geo- 
graphically, they tried it by age, they re- 
stricted apprenticeship, but there was 
never any distinct class or section of men 
to whom they could say “stay out.”” When 
women began to come in, as long as only 
a few came, the fear of their competition 
did not declare itself, but when it became 
obvious that women in thousands were 
coming into industry, that they were wel- 
comed by employers as just as good work- 
ers as the men, the guilds and the unions 
took fright, and, seeing their chance, ex- 
cluded women. Growing in power they 
forced employers to refuse to employ 
women. Not only were women excluded 
from the unions, but if a woman was em- 


_ ployed in the trade all the men went out 


on strike. One of the greatest magnates 
of our British newspaper world said to 
me abont three years ago: “If I were to 
engage one woman compositor, in half an 
hour the whole of Fleet street would be 
out.” And that is only one example out 
of hundreds of similar positions. That is 
not special privilege. That is tyranny 
and tyranny, not of the exploiter, not of 
the capitalist over the worker, but the 
tyranny of fellow-man over fellow-woman. 
By this exclusion women are denied equal 
opportunity, their field of work is re 
stricted, forced by economic pressure, 
which is just plain poverty on the verge 
of plain starvation, into lower grade em- 
ployment, unorganized, easily victimized 
by the too ready bad employers. 

Where does the opposition to equal pay 
for equal work come from? Again from 
organized labor, from woman’s competi- 
tor in industry. This is a two-headed 
scourge. Excluded from unions, without 
their protection, woman accepts a lower 
rate. At once she is a black leg and is 
persecuted out of employment because she 
is not a union member taking union rates. 
The woman gets it both ways. Under the 
machinery of the trades boards women re- 
ceive a lower minimum wage than men. 
In vain one reads the arguments for these 
inequalities, in vain one listens to their 
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supporters, in vain one asks directly, 
never does one get any reason which can 
rightly be called a reason. One hears 
women roundly abused for having the 
lower wage and so keeping the men’s wage 
down also, which is, of course, true. If 
your competitor, as good a worker as 
yourself, will work for less wages, an em- 
ployer will not hesitate to employ the 
lesser paid one. And it is only the 
strength of the men’s trade unions that 
prevent the replacing of thousands of men 
by thousands of women. That is not 
healthy. We have the employer trying to 
circumvent the unions, trying to lower 
wages, trying to get cheap labor. We 
have the unions banded together in a very 
genuine fear of loss of livelihood, loss of 
the position of power to which trade 
unionism has won, fear of competition, 
fear of exploitation. We have the woman 
worker, down at the bottom, the victim of 
both. Surely if trade unionism and labor 
would demand equal pay for equal work, 
open the doors not only of their protec- 
tion, but of their discipline to all‘comers, 
women as well as men, the dangers and 


the fears and the miseries of the three 


sections concerned would vanish. The em- 


ployers would find himself up against a. 


solid trade union instead of a sex one 
only, with another sex competing at a 
lower rate. The trade union would be- 
come a union of co-operating men and 
women instead of a man’s army defend- 
ing itself against a woman’s army. With 
better pay, equal status, equal oppor- 
tunity, women would come out of that 
horror of sweating and prostitution which 
so holds them today and would stand on 
the level with men, succeeding or failing 
by their own faults instead of ferced to 
failure by tyranny. 

Supporters of lower wages for women 
give most frequently as a reason for their 
support that women’s work is not worth 
so much as a man’s. This is utter non- 
sense aS an argument against equality. 
What we demand is not equal pay for 
unequal work, but for equal work. In the 
wording of the ignored Article 427 of the 
League of Nations Covenant, “equal re- 
muneration for work of equal value.” Pay 
on the work, not on the sex of the worker. 
The work of all men is not equal. Some 


are good, some are bad, some get paid 
more for their bétter work, others are 
paid less for their bad work. That is the 
equality we demand. If a woman’s work 
is good, she must be paid at the accepted 
rate for that class of work. If her work 
is bad, let her be paid accordingly. The 
work itself must be the test, not the sex 
of the worker. True protection lies in 
equality. Without equality we have 
tyranny, exploitation and degradation. 


ND then the second type of opposition 
to equality: the social reformer, de- 
scendant of the charity worker, the visitor 
of the poor, the donor of soup and clothing 
to the needy. Charity which alleviated, 
but never attempted to cure, has gone out 
of fashion. Charity is organized, institu- 
tionalized and many of our social reform- 
ers are out of a job. They long to do good 
to the poor, to alleviate the trials of the 
under-dog. Here, to their hand, were 
thousands of women having the two char- 
acteristics they desired. The individual 
woman worker is poor, she is the under- 
dog. So, decided the social reformer, she 
must be protected. She must work only 
by day, only on one shift, only at certain 
kinds of work, only under certain restric- 
tions, she must have seats provided, she 
must not clean machinery, she must not 
lift more than a certain weight. Restric- 
tion after restriction, under the guise of 
benevolent protection, has been placed 
upon women in industry and not upon 
men. If these social reformers had 
worked to get hardships removed simul- 
taneously from all workers, men and 
women alike, one would leave them to it, 
but they do not do so. They say it is not 
possible to obtain such protection for the 
men in industry; therefore it is well to 
begin trying to get it for women. They 
do not see that the reason men welcome 
this protection for women applied to them 
and not to men is because they know it 
in truth to be restriction, and restriction 
applied to their competitors while they 
themselves remain free. So official labor 
welcomes social reformers and the unfor- 
tunate victim of their zeal remains where 
she started, at the bottom of the indus- 
trial ladder. | 


Equal Rights 


Let us have done with hypocrisy. Let 
us face facts. The present position of — 
women in industry is due to the enmity 
of the man in industry and the mistaken 
sentimentality of the social reformer, Ex- 
pose these two things and better days for 
the woman in industry will quickly dawn. 

The industrial woman is not a “poor 
thing” requiring special protection. She 
is an adult human being, mind and body 
as good as any one else’s. She only needs > 
a chance, on the level. She needs equality, 
not segregation or special protection. 

The great Indian reformer, Gandhi, 
talking to the great Indian poet, Tagore, 
advocated idols for the ignorant. “Let the 


ignorant have idols,” he said; “they serve 
- them as crutches do the lame.” 


Tagore 
dissented, saying that in so doing you 
would further lame them. And that is 
what legislation based on the sex of the 
worker instead of on the nature of the 
work has done for women. This insistence 
that woman is an inferior creature, that 
she is, to take Gandhi’s word “lame,” and 
that the best one can do for her is to 
supply her with crutches has indeed, to 


take Tagore’s words, “further lamed her.” 


The salvation of the industrial woman 
worker is coming from two quarters, and > 
it is coming when she wins equality. She 
herself is steadily growing to a knowledge 
that a special protection keeps her ever 
down, she is steadily growing to a realiza- 
tion that all the kind words and deeds of 


social reformers and all the vaunted sym- 


pathy of her fellow-men workers leave her 
still receiving less pay for equal work, 
hampered by grandfatherly restriction 
where men are free to make their own 
conditions. She will one of these days 
free herself, and she will do it with the 
help of Feminists, help already extended 
to her, Feminists who have already 
realized that in equality lies true protec- 
tion. A protection which is self-pro- 
tection, a protection that places her upon 
the level, not underneath or even behind. 
She has had too long a time under tute- 
lage; she must now take her place as an 
adult, free, strong, and independent, fear- 
ing nothing life can bring her, given the 
armor of equality, casting away the old 
Shackles of special protection based upon 
sex. 


British a and Research 


the ninetyeighth annual meeting 

of the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science held recently in 
Glasgow, Scotland, was the part women 
took. Not only did they attend the actual 
addresses and lectures, but a number of 
eminent women natural scientists read 
papers. . In this connection it is of in- 
terest to note that botany seemed to be a 


Or of the outstanding features of 


special favorite among women. Of twenty- 
six papers read by women, fourteen were 
on this subject, and Dame Helen Gwynne- 
Vaughan was president of this section. 
Dr. Marion L. Newbigin, who read a 


paper on “Man and the Forests of Europe 


in the Pre-industrial Period,” is well 
known by her publications on biological 
and geographical subjects, and is secre- 
tary of the Royal Scottish Geographical 


Society. Miss P. M. Jenkin of the zoo- 
logical laboratory of the Museum of Cam- 
bridge participated in the discussions on 
the biological investigation of British 
fresh waters, and has already done inter- 
esting work on the biology of Loch Awe. 

Miss McLearty, president of the Edu- 
cational Institute of Scotland, took part 
in the discussion on post-primary educa- 


in Scotland. 
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Daily Palo Alto 
Times, 
Palo Alto, Calif., 


September 14, 1928. 


O bring matters 

down to con- 
crete cases of local 
application, sup- 
pose the Equal 
Rights Amendment 
sponsored by the National Woman’s Party 
should become adopted. Would it mean 
abolishment of the Stanford restriction 
of women students to 500? 


Walska Case T°HE appeal of 
“Proves Law Mme. Ganna 
Unfair to Wives’ Walska from _ the 
ruling of customs 
By officials that, as an 
American resident, 
Reprinted from the 
Cork ghe must pay duty 
on jewelry and per- 


sonal effects valued 
unofficially at more 
than $2,500,000, has 
focused attention on the position of mar- 
ried women under the laws of the United 
States. | 


Her lawyer’s opinion to the contrary, 
enlightened and progressive conception of 
feminine rights has not, unfortunately, 
“worn away the rules of law and custom 
which place the wife in a different and 
less favorable position as a human being 
than her husband.” The truth is that 
notwithstanding the gradual sweeping 
away of ancient customs and traditions 
from nearly every field of modern activity, 
women are still in a position of inferiority 


September 27, 1928. 


under the laws of every State in the 


Union. | 

The English common law is the basic 
law in nearly all our States. Under it 
a married woman has no legal identity. 
She and her husband are one he is the 
one! The existence of the wife being 
merged into that of her husband, his domi- 
cile fixes her domicile. Unless a wife is 


separated from her husband for justifiable 


cause, she has no voice in the selection of 
her domicile, but the husband’s domicile 
usually controls hers for even such rea- 


Girl Does Man's Work | 
HILE trying to line up a force of 
young men to go through a large 

cornfield and cut towering weeds on his 

farm near Smith Center, Kansas, A. W. 

Relihan was surprised when Alice Mulkey, 

18-year-old high school girl, applied for a 

job. | 

“T can do as much work and as well as 
the men; if not, I ask no pay,” the plucky 
girl said. 

She was added to the force, and for 
nine days, in temperatures ranging around 


Press Comment 


sons as voting, office-holding and taxation. 

For instance, Mr. and Mrs. Jones may 
live together in New York City. Mr. 
Jones may build a shack in Florida or 
some other State and decide to establish 
his legal domicile and voting residence 
there. Mrs. Jones may prefer to vote in 
New York. She must, however, vote from 
her husband’s domicile or lose her vote. 

One of our own members resided before 
her marriage in a Western State where 
certain of her property was not subject 


to State taxation. She married an East- 


ern man and lived with him in New York. 
Although she preferred to retain her legal 
domicile in her native State, the law com- 
pelled her to have her husband’s domicile. 

The National Woman’s Party, a non- 
partisan, organization of women, is en- 
deavoring to obtain an amendment to the 
National Constitution providing: 

“Men and women shall have Equal 
Rights throughout the United States and 
every place subject to its jurisdiction.” 

This amendment would override all 
existing legislation which denies women 
Equal Rights with men and would render 
invalid every future attempt on the part 
of legislators to interfere with these 
rights. | 

Several States give to a married woman 
the right to her own domicile for the pur- 
pose of voting, but New Jersey is the only 
State which has brought its domicile law 
into harmony with modern married life. 
The New Jersey Branch of the National 
Woman’s Party secured the passage by 


the 1927 Legislature of a bill which read: 


“The domicile of a married woman shall 
be established by the same facts and rules 
of law as that of any other person. This 
provision shall have application for the 
following purposes; voting, office-holding, 
jury service, testacy and intestacy and 
taxation.” 

New York, the boasted center of ad- 
vanced thought, has had before its legis- 
lature for several years a bill similar to 
that passed in New Jersey. Conservative 
legislators amended it to apply only to 


Feminist Notes 


100, she did her full share of the hoeing. 
Her check, $27, was the same as given to 
each of the men. 


Lady Heath to Visit United States 
ADY HEATH, brilliant English avia- 
tor, will attend the International 
Aeronautical Exposition in Chicago De- 


cember 1-9, and will devote her time while — 


in the United States to convince American 
women that they should own and fly their 
own airplanes. She will also attend the 
International Conference on Civil Aero- 


planes. 
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voting, office-holding and taxation, and 
then defeated it. “Our women up-State 
don’t care about these new-fangled notions 
that seem to be troubling you New York 
City women,” said they. This in spite of 
the fact that many up-State women 
worked for the passage of the bill. 

The Ganna Walska case, because of the 
wide publicity given it, will arouse many 
women to a realization of their status. 
To these women who worked with heroic 
devotion for equality in the franchise, the 
vote was merely the symbol of Equal 
Rights. It gave to women for the first 
time the means of obtaining what they 
wanted but did not thereby fulfill their 
demands. There are more than 1,000 dis- 
criminations against women in the laws, 
and the resolution passed at the first 
Equal Rights Convention at Seneca Falls, 
N. Y., in 1848, might well be broadcast 
today: 

“Resolved, That the women of this 
country ought to be enlightened in regard 
to the laws under which they live, that 
they may no longer publish their degrada- 
tion by declaring themselves satisfied with 
their present position, nor their ignorance, 
by asserting that they have all the rights 
they want.” 


What of It? : HAT their dele- 
By Allene Summer, gates are young 
and beautiful and 
charming women is 
a fact made much of 


by the Pan-Ameri- 
| can Union sponsor- 
ing the Inter-American Commission of 
Women. It seems rather unnecessary to 
stress this fact, for we have gotten rather 
well used to the fact that even young and 
beautiful and charming ladies may be 
interested in causes outside the field where 
their youth and beauty and charm are 
always in demand. In other words, we 
once thought that affairs outside the home 
interested only those women who had no 
homes, nor would have them. Now we 
know better. 


nautics in Washington, D. C., December 
12-14, : | 
Lady Heath recently broke the altitude 
record she had previously set for light 
Her latest record is 24,000 feet. 
She will travel about the United States 
in an Avro-Avian biplane, which she 
handles easily without masculine aid. 


The Most Dangerous Occupation 
HE most dangerous occupation is one 
which the reformers never seek to pro- 
hibit women from entering, or seek even 
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to protect them through laws affecting 
their working conditions, hours of work, 
or wages, if the insurance statisticians 
are to be believed. And it is an occupa- 
tion in which hundreds of thousands of 
women and children are employed. 

Dr. Louis I. Dublin, statistician of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, 
Bertha Winder Mahoney, vice-president of 
the Home and Safety Committee of the 
Erie (Pennsylvania) Safety Council, and 
Dr. R. M. Little, chief of the Bureau of 
Rehabilitation of New York, are all quoted 
by the newspapers as saying that house- 
work is the most hazardous of occupa- 
tions. 

Dr. Dublin said that out of the 95,000 


deaths due to accidents in the United 
States in 1927, between 23,000 and 25,000 
were in the homes. Almost as many fatal 
accidents occur in the American home 
each year as on the public thoroughfares, 
he declared, and home accidents exceed 
the number of industrial or occupational 
fatalities each year. 

Some 35 per cent. of the domestic acci- 
dent fatalities last year were due to falls, 
21 per cent. to asphyxiation and suffo- 
cation, 19 per cent. to burns and scalds, 
6 per cent. to poisons, and the rest to a 
variety of hazards. | 

It is harder, Mrs. Mahoney said, for a 
housewife to get an accident insurance 
policy than for a shop girl, a factory 


Equal Rights 


worker, a stenographer, or a show girl, 
so hazardous do insurance companies con- 
sider housework. - 


Woman Trade Commissioner Visits U. S. 


VIOLA SMITH, the only woman 
e trade commissioner of the United 
States, has been visiting in the United 
States. She is trade commissioner at 
Shanghai, where she has long been active 
in the American Woman’s Club of Shang- 
hai. The promotion of American trade in 
Shanghai is her duty in her post with the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce of the United States Department 
of Commerce. 


News from the F ield 


Montana Officer Is Waitress 


EMINE SATURSTRUM, newly elect- 
ed secretary-treasurer of the Mon- 
tana State Branch of the National Wom- 
an’s Party, is a waitress in a Missoula 
hotel. From her own experience as wait- 
ress, as bookkeeper in a drug store, and 
as owner of restaurants, she is opposed 
to any form of legislation which places on 
women in industry restrictions not equally 
applicable to their men competitors—or 
colleagues—in industry. 

She is very enthusiastically working 
for the National Woman’s Party, and for 
equality between men and women in — 
and economic status. 


The Montana Branch recently held a 
very successful dinner and a tea at the 
home of Mathilde and Eve Ammen in 
Missoula. 


Lady Rhondda Entertains Doris Stevens 


RESH from the success that attended 

_ her activities with the League of Na- 
tions in Geneva, Miss Doris Stevens, 
chairman of the Inter-American’ Commis- 
sion of Women, has now gone to London 
to attend two meetings organized by Vis- 
countess Rhondda. 


She is due in Paris at the end of Octo- 
ber for a mass-meeting on October 30 
under the auspices of the Federation of 
Suffrage Clubs, of which Madame Marie 
Verone is president. 


In both capitals her presence is looked. 


forward to with eager interest, and the 
Feminists of Europe are ready to give 
her their wholehearted support in the 
realization of her object. 


Banquet at Town Hall Club 
CAMPAIGN dinner was held by the 
National Woman’s Party on October 

18 at the Town Hall Club, New York City. 


The speakers were Maud Younger, Mabel | 


Vernon and Mary A. Murray. Jane Nor- 
man Smith presided. 


Two Million Dollar Fund 


Treasurer's Report 


EMMA WOLD, Treasurer 
NETTIE TRAIL, C. P. A., Auditor 


ECEIPTS collected by National Head- 
quarters, December 7, 1912, to Octo- 
ber 1, 1928, $1,458,387.39.. 
Contributions, membership and other 
receipts, October 1 to 16, 1928: 


Mrs. Elizabeth T. Kent, Calié 100.00 
Miss Pearl McCall, D. 10.00 
Mrs, Rena Maverick Green, Tex........... ae 10.00 
Mrs. Wymond Bradbury, D. C.......................... 10.00 
Mrs. Eleanor McKenney, 1.00 
Mrs. Elizabeth Selden Rogers, N. 200.00 
Mrs. Letitia F. Snow, 10.00 
In memory of Mrs. Soubie G. Meredith, Va... 10.00 
Miss Betty Archdale, England ........................ 149.50 


Mrs. Margaret Hopkins 10.00 


Mrs. Paul M. Lineberger, D. C......... 10.00 
Mrs. Durant H. Bulman, 1.00 
Mrs. Harvey W. Johnson, D. C.......0.......0........ 1.00 
Miss Margaret Lawrence, 6.00 
Per New York City Committee: . 
(New York City Committee retaining 
dues in excess of 25 cents) | 

Mrs. Alice Parker Hutchins............. .25 

Mrs. G. E. 8. Miller ....... velestaxclatetecocs 20 

Mrs. Katherine N. Pinkham... 

Mrs. Helen S. Rapley, 5.00 
Mrs. Clarence M. 45.00 
Katherine E. Smith, Onis 10.00 
Dr. Caroline F. Jones, 1.00 
Mrs. Charles L. Mitchell, Pa............................ 1.00 
Mrs, John Jay White, 100.00 
Mrs. Louise Wilkerson, D. C...................... 2.00 
Mrs. Hennie Strouse N. A eR 1.00 
Miss Eve Ammen, Mont... 35:66 
Mrs. James Hamilton aes oon... 10.00 
Miss Gretchen Dick, N. Y........ 1.00 
Mrs. Ella L. Darby, 10.00 


Mrs. Margaret Blaisdell, N. J............ 
Mrs. Christine Helmsen "Vogler, 2.0 
Miss Mildred Davidson, N. J........................05 3.00 
Mrs, Augusta Gould Batchelor, Ill. 5.00 
Mrs. Marion Coykendall, Minn........................ 1.00 
Miss Grace L. Merriam, N. ¥............ 2.00 
Mrs. Myrtle Whisler Mallett, Va........... 2.00 
Mrs. H. O. Havemeyer, N. 50.00 
Mrs. F. R. Hazard, N. 100.00 
Mrs. Cecile Camille Martin, N. J.. 1.00 
Mrs. Esther Johnson, Mont.........................065.. 1.00 

Per Montana Branch : , 
(Montana Branch retaining dues in ex- 
cess of 25 cents 

Miss Agnes Palm ........... .25 

Mrs. Blanche Maguire... 

Mrs. Maud Neeley. ............... 

Miss Semine 25 
Cash collection, meeting Sept. 30, 1928.......... 17.25 
EQuAL RIGHTS subscription (sorwarded 

EQUAL RIGHTS office).............. a 2.00 
Dividend from endowment fund....... 11.25 
Rent of rooms at Headquarters........................ 753.50 


Total De October 1 to $3, 618.51 


TIME. TIDE 


THE LEADING WEEKLY REVIEW 
Comprehensive, Concise, Unbiased, Authentic 


TIME AND TIDE 


The only weekly review in the world edited 
and controlled by women. 
Amongst the Directors are Viscountess 
Rebecea West, Prof. Winifred Cullis, 
Subscrintion rates: Three $1.79 ; 
six months, $3; twelve months, $5.4 
S pecimen Copy: Free 
The Circulation Manager, 


TIME AND TIDE, 
88 Fleet Street, London B. C. 


| DAY PRINTING COMPANY 


Printers 


600 EAST LOMBARD STREET 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


Clark’s 


on this cruise, the members of 


25th Annual Cruise to the 


MEDITERRANEAN and the NEAR EAST 


By the Chartered Cunard-Anchor Liner “Transylvania” 
new oil-burner, 17,000 tons register. 
Sizty-siv days, Fare, including Hotels, Drives, Railway fares, Fees ashore, etc., $600-$1750 
according to cabin. Everything first class throughout. Leaves New York January 30th. 
cJMANY EXTRA SIDE TRIPS AVAILABLE 


_ Mrs. Helena Hill Weed, a Founder of the National Woman's Party, will conduct a & special party 
at no additional expense, 
- special study of the women of the countries visited. 


For full information address 


HELENA HILL WEED, Box 612, South Norwalk, Conn. 
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